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THE ART AMATEUR. 



dried, the decoration begins. Barboline is of two kinds 
— that in whicli the decoration is modelled in relief and 
that in which the painting is applied to the plain sur- 
face. In each case the process of applying the paint is 
the same. It is to the latter that Mr. Volkmar gives 
the most of his consideration. 

His advice as to painting or rather handling is to 
treat the clay as one would a canvas. Forget all about 
the firing and simply try to get the effect. It is im- 
plied, of course, that whoever attempts barbotine must 
first have learned something of the many changes 
produced by firing. The subsequent brilliancy of the 
color must be reckoned on, and the artist must see in 
his mind's eye, despite the dull hues he is manipulating, 
their ultimate brightness and harmony. Certain tech- 
nical facts must also be 
known, as the strength 
of chrome-green and the 
likelihood that red will be 
swallowed up by it if they 
are not discreetly kept 
apart. Other colors will 
entirely change their 
character under certain 
influences. This sort of 
knowledge must come 
from experiment and 
practice, and this the 
artist incorporates, so to 
speak, in his mind, and 
acts upon it without 
thinking. 

The effects most suita- 
ble for barbotine decora- 
tion are broad, strong, 
and simple. In produc 
ing such effects Mr. Volk- 
mar urges the advantage 
of his process. In his 
greater leisure to work, 
touch after touch may be 
added, and a better relief 
given to the decoration 
than in the more hurried 
work on the wet clay. 
The ground he prefers is 
usually blue, brown, or 
orange, softly dabbled 
on. His own favorite 
motive, judging at least 
from the examples shown, 
is a landscape with water 
and some living creature, 
usually the interesting 
duck or the picturesque 
goose. After the decora- 
tion is applied, the firing 
follows whenever it is 
most convenient. The 
detailed arrangement of 
the piece for firing need 
not be described since it 
is that of all potteries. 

The kiln, however, de- 
serves a word. This is 
of Mr. Volkmar's own 
invention. It is a hollow 
dome of brick with four ^ 
fire holes and a central 
flue through which passes 
the heat from the arch- 
way underneath. The 
chimney, instead of pass- 
ing through the centre, 
is built several feet away 
and connected with the 

kiln by a channel beneath. At the side of the chimney 
is a damper which practically cuts off the escape of the 
heat. The advantages claimed by Mr. Volkmar are : 
First, the fact that the pieces in the lower part of the 
kiln are as thoroughly fired as those in the upper part, 
which is not the case in the kiln in common use. 
Second, economy in heat, of v^'hich practically none is 
lost. Underglaze is fired at a much lower temperature 
than porcelain or wares intended for service. Mr. 
Volkmar fires at what is called in the French kilns 
'* demi grand feu." Certain colors resist the fire bet- 
ter than others. Blue, for example, resists a hard kiln 
tire which accounts for its use in transfer painting on 



white ware. After the kiln is filled the door is bricked 
up, and the fire is kept burning for ten hours. When 
the ware is at a white heat, as seen through a peep-hole 
in the rear, the flue at the top of the kiln is opened and 
the heat allowed to escape. The biscuit, as the ware 
is called after the first firing, is now ready for glazing, 
if the result of the firing is successful. 

The glaze used for colors is not as hard as that for 
general white ware. Mr. Volkmar's glaze is also his 
own work. This is principally of fine glass sand with 
borax and soda added, which gives a glaze of about the 
same durability as glass, the sand in harder glazes or 
those adapted for grand feu being replaced by feldspar. 
The glaze is mixed with water, and the biscuit dipped in 
it until it is thoroughly coated, when it is dried and 



rated, and in this condition it is removed to the kiln, 
where the colors are baked in and the paper burned 
away. To this extent the manufacture of barbotine has 
gone under Mr. Volkmar. The enterprise is novel, and 
the results of his experiments and the development of 
his woik will be watched with interest. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 




VOLKMAR FAIENCE. DRAWN BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 

again submitted to the fire. This, in jjeneral, is the 
treatment given to barbotine, varied of course accord- 
ing to circumstances. In many instances failure can be 
changed into success by retouching, reglazing, and re- 
firing. In others mistakes are fatal, as in the running 
of a color. 

Beside his ordinary barbotine ware Mr. Volkmar has 
perfected a method of transferring etchings to pottery. 
The etchings to be thus transferred are made with 
broad, strong effects, and as little detail as possible. 
They are printed with what may be called pottery ink, 
that is to say, an ink made of underglaze materials. 
The moistened print is laid on to the article to be deco- 



Paintings on porcelain are being used more than 

ever for interior decoration, and are imported now at such low 
prices as may well startle American amateur decorators, who have 
been selling their productions at a good profit. Messrs. James 

M. Shaw & Co. show a great 
variety of such pieces ; but by 
no means confine their impor- 
tations to articles which can 
be bought for a few dollars. 
They have probably never had 
anything more charming than 
the two graceful little brass- 
mounted porcelain toilet tables 
seen recently at their rooms. 
Each has, beside two shelves 
formed of hand-painted slabs, 
a painted porcelain box dain- 
tily lined with rich quilted 
satin, above which, set in a 
frame of enamelled brass- 
work, is a heavy bevelled mir- 
ror. Another new idea is a 
fire - screen of quadrangular 
painted porcelain plaques, 
which can readily be turned 
over in their brass frames and 
made to do duty as bric-a-brac 
shelves. 

There are other 
"holiday" ceramic novelties 
at Shaw's which, while doubt- 
less very saleable, cannot be 
commended from an artistic 
standpoint like these beautiful 
httle articles of furniture. A 
cup and saucer, for instance, 
consisting of a Greek cap for 
the former and a slipper for 
the latter, may be an amusing 
fancy, but is not to be com- 
mended on the score of good 
taste. The " trembleuse" cups 
and saucers, which in the time 
of Louis Quatorze were in 
fashion with the court ladies, 
who were accustomed to take 
their chocolate in bed, are re- 
vived in pleasing variety ; and 
there is a modification of the 
" trembleuse " idea consisting 
of a kind of socket in the 
saucer to hold the cup in posi- 
tion. This novelty, doubtless, 
will attract some buyers, but 
the person of taste will prefer 
the more graceful shapes of 
the Royal Worcester, Crown 
Derby, Minton, or Haviland 
porcelain. 

John Bennett has 

never produced better pieces 
of his underglaze decoration 
than those on view now at 
Messrs. Davis Collamore & 
Co.'s. Rich low-toned greens 
continue to be his favorite 
grounds, and upon these he 
builds admirable color effects. 
Particularly beautiful is a vase 
.two feet two inches high with 
dogwood decoration. Another 
vase shows a somewhat new 
departure in color for him, the 
motive being the rich red and 
gold of autumn foliage. An 
agreeable effect, more in his 
old vein, is shown in the dec- 
oration of a cylindrical vessel 
with pale blue - bells, with 
brown calyx, on an olive green 
ground. Mr. Bennett no longer 
confines himself to his former 
limited range of colors, which 
made a collection of his ware 
rather monotonous. In his 
exhibition at Collamore's, 
while he still favors the old 
combinations on brown and 
olive grounds which made his 
reputation, he is also repre- 
sented by richer color effects, 
including bright yellows, reds, 
and turquoise and mazarine 
blues. His characteristic floral 
decoration, without shading 
and with charged outlines, is consistently maintained. 

Mr. Robertson, of Messrs. Vantine & Co., lately 
returned from a business tour in the Far East, brings some fine 
old pieces of Chinese "solid color." Especially noteworthy are 
two fine specimens of robin's egg blue of different colors, a bit 
of Ming red hundreds of years old, a large and wonderfully per- 
fect piece of mustard souffle, a bowl of apple-green of exquisite- 
ly fine crackle, a small piece of flambe very curiously marked, 
and a bowl colored, under the thinest of glazes, with that pure 
coral red so much prized by collectors. Among the large objects 
are a noble celadon pilgrim vase twenty inches high ; a vase of 
lapis lazuli blue almost as large ; one of turquoise blue, finely 
crackled ; and a great lavender vase, twenty-eight inches high, 
with raised decoration. A particularly fine vase and quite unique 
is decorated over the glaze in red and blue in raised enamel. 
Notable, too, is a beautiful hawthorn beaker of the true form and 
color. Mr. Robertson has also brought with him some pieces of 
the rare egg-shell china, including a plate so translucent thai 
it must have been made jilmost wholly of the pure glaze. 



